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How did labor's politi- 
cal activity pay off in the 
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Handy table of facts 
on the new amendments? 
to Social Security law, 
which provide pensions to 
women at age $62, to dis- 
abled workers at 50. Read, 
clip and save Page 10. 


The Record's Art Editor 
Stanley Glaubach is win- 
ning top honors for his 
work in commercial art 
field. His clients include 
some of biggest U.S. firms. 
- See Page II. 


A national scandal, in 
which thousands of foreign 
farm laborers are cruelly 
exploited by big U.S. farm- 
ers, is hurting our coun- 
try at home and abroad. 
See Page 13. 


The Record's consumer 
expert, Sidney Margolius, 
compares various systems 
used to heat homes. Find 
out how to save money on 
your fuel costs on Page 14. 
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Lerner’s Atlanta 
_ Pact Talks Open 


— See Page 3 


| First Locals Join RWDSU 
Health Benefit Program 


— See Page 2 


Ohio Campaign Under Way 
To Sign 5,000 Workers 


— See Page 6 
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PROTEST RALLY at 
Madison Sq. Garden in 
New York Nov. 8 saw 
many locals of RWDSU 
present to join in con- 
demnation of Soviet over- 
running of Hungary. At 
right, holding sign (Il. to 
r.), Intl. Rep. Fred Lifavi, 
RWDSU staff member 
Michael P. Cavanagh, 
and Mgr. Theodor Bow- 
man of Local 147. 





World Labor Hits Hungary Suppression 


BRUSSELS (CPA)—Continuing its action to mobilize the free trade unions of the whole world in support 
of the Hungarian people’s fight for freedom and independence and to bring peace to the Middle East, the Int'l 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions sent the following cabled message to affiliated organizations in many 


different countries: s 


“In view world situation consider 
free trade union movement must do 
everything to defend freedom and to 
prevent war spreading. Therefore re- 
quest you make representations to your 
government to support at United Na- 
tions level resolutions and action for 
stopping Soviet armed intervention in 
Hungarian struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence and for peace in Middle 
East.” 


Reaffirming a protest already sent to 
the United Nations by the ICFTU, the 
following cable was also dispatched to the 
UN Secretary-General: 


“International free trade union move- 
ment strongly protests Soviet armed in- 
tervention in Hungary’s struggle for 
freedom and independence and de- 
mands effective UN action: We support 
UN resolutions and action on Middle 
East.” 


A special sub-committee of the com- 
mittee set up in 1953 to administer the 
fund raised by the ICFTU in support of 
the Berlin uprising against the Soviets 
met in Vienna to co-ordinaté international 


were 


‘Rewind? Wins 
ILPA Award 


The RWDSU Record has been chosen 
as one of the winners of the 1956 Jour- 
nalistic Award Contest conducted by 
the Int'l Labor Press Ass’n,\ILPA Sec.- 
Treas. Bernard B. Mullady announced. 
The contest, first ever entered by The 
Record, involved some 250 trade urlion 
publications and was judged by the 
faculty of the journalism school of the 
University of Washington. 


Awards to prize winners will be pre- 
sented during the annual convention of 
the ILPA at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. on Dec. 1. ‘Record’ 
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Editor Max Steinbock and Managing 
Editor Bernard Stephens will attend 
the ILPA. convention as delegates. 








trade union relief action for the Hun- 
garian people. 


Contributions to the ICFTU Interna- 
tional Solidarity Fund began to flow 
in with gifts of $25,000 from the AFL-CIO 
and the AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment and $1,000 from the Canadian 
Labor Congress heading the list. 


Acting in generous response to a call 
from Pres. George Meany, AFL-CIO un- 
ions quickly contributed $127,455 to the 
AFL-CIO Free Labor Fund, to be used 
for Hungarian relief. 


Adding to the protest voiced by the 
general conference of the international 
trade secretariats, the Int’l Federation of 
Free Teachers’ Unions has issued a state- 
ment greeting “Anna Kethly, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian teachers’ union, 
the personification of the heroic struggle 
of the Hungarian people for freedom.” 


Endorsing the protests of the free world 
at Soviet aggression, it calls on teachers’ 
trade unions of all countries to manifest 
their desire to see established in Hungary 
a democratic regime based on fré elec- 
tions and full trade union rights. Anna 
Kethly, a Hungarian Social Democrat 
and union leader, was imprisoned for 
many years by the Communists. 


Free trade unions throughout the world 
responded favorably to the call of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
for 5-minute token strikes to protest So- 
viet Russia’s crushing of Hungarian 
freedom. 


General stoppages of 3 to 5 minutes 
have taken place, according to word 
reaching ICFTU headquarters, in Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Korea, Malta, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan,.the Philippines, 
Tunisia, Germany and Italy, with a 15- 
minute demonstration in France. 





Three Locals First to Join 
RWDSU Health Benefit Plan 


Three locals of the RWDSU—Locals 923, 377 and 394—-will be the first to parti- 
cipate in the Health Benefit Plan approved by the International Union at last 
month's Executive Board meeting, Exec. Sec. Jack Paley announced. The Plan makes 


available to all RWDSU locals such benefits as 
hospitalization, sickness and disability coverage, 
surgical and maternity benefits, and increased 


deeth benefits. 


In addition to the three locals participating, 
Paley said, a group of Southern locals are plan- 
ning to take part in the Health Benefit Plan, 
Paley was to meet in Birmingham, Ala., on Nov. 
30 to discuss the question with Regional Dir, 
Arthur 


Frank Parker and Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Osman. 


Local 923 Pres. Martin Kyne hailed the 
RWDSU Plan as “a great help particularly to 
the smaller locals, who by banding together 
in this program can enjoy savings formerly 
He de- 


scribed the Health Benefit Plan as “a demon- 
stration of the responsibility and maturity of 


available only to the largest locals.” 


our Internation Uniori.” 
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Bail Supervises 
New RWDSU 
Research Dept. 











Direct responsibility for the 
RWDSU’s research and education 
work was assumed this month by 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, follow- 
ing a recommendation to that ef- 
fect by Pres. Max Greenberg which 
was approved at the last meeting of 
the International Executive Board. 
Bail will, of course, continue his reg- 
ular duties as Northeast Area Direc- 
tor of the union. 


The long-felt need for a functioning 
research department in the RWDSU will 
’ be met through a numé« 

: ber of steps contem- 
plated by Bail. First, 
because of the many 
requests from locals for 
information on con- 
tracts held by other 
locals in the same in- 
dustry, Bail will ask for 
copies of every con- 
tract. These will then 
be filed in the RWDSU 
research department’s 
offices, together with 
summaries of the major provisions. 

Because in many cases locals cannot 
spare contracts, or,lack facilities to make 
a copy of a particular contract, the Inter- 
national is obtaining equipment to photo- 
stat the original contract, which can 
then be returned immediately to the lo- 
cal, Bail said. It is expected that the 
research department will maintain all its 
contract information on an up-to-date 
basis, and will be able to furnish need- 
ed data quickly to affiliated locals. 

Other research functions to be under- 
taken by the new department will be 
collection of data on minimum wages and 
other material relating to legislation af- 
fecting RWDSU members; preparation of 
statistical information: research of the 
industries within the RWDSU’s jurisdic- 
tion; and other research designed to help 
the International serve its locals and 
members more effectively. " : 

In urging the Board,.to set up such a 
department under Bail, Pres. Greenberg 
cited the great need that exists in most 
sections of the International for quick 
and accurate research, particularly dur- 
ing negotiations. “By designating Alex 
Bail to take charge,” he said, “we are 
demonstrating our concern for this im- 
portant phase of our activities—impor- 
tant enough to warrant assigning a top 
officer.” 






Alex Bail 
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Union Recognition Won in Atlanta 
At Lerner Office and Warehouse 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Management of the Lerner Stores Corp. has recognized the RWDSU as representing its 
150 employees at the Atlanta warehouse and office and negotiations are well under way for a first contract, 






& 


with many issues already settled, Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. The workers voted for the union in a 


LERNER’S IN ATLANTA is negotiating a first pact with RWDSU, and union and management teams here line up for photo, 


Representing the nation-wide ladies’ apparel chain are, |. to r. seated, Irving Dale, company vice-president, Mrs. McIntyre, 
Mr. Birk and Mr. Shaw of Atlanta office and warehouse. Union negotiators are, from left, RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, 
Jean Robinson, Jerry Arlington, Christian Keever, Jessie Holbrook, Peggy Booth, Frances Nix, Roberta Wilson, Int’l Rep. 
Bill Connell; Lorenzo Atkins. Jean McGarrity and Mary Nell Barrington are not shown. Neither is Regional Dir. Frank Parker, 


who snapped this picture. 


closely contested NLRB election on Aug. 29. Negotiations were held Nov. 8, with a union committee led by RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg facing company spokesmen headed by top management from New York, the firm’s head- 
quarters. With Pres. Greenberg were Parker and a representative rank and file committee. 


Further talks will take up the major 
outstanding issue of wages. Already set- 
tled are such issues as seniority, a griev- 
ance procedure, vacations and holidays, 
overtime pay and others. 

Parker emphasized that the help of 
the International Union was a major 
factor in the Lerner campaign’s suc- 
cess. He cited the direct involvement 
of Pres. Greenberg, who with District 
65 Pres. David Livingston got in touch 
with top Lerner management in New 
York. Lerner company’s 1,000-worker 
home office and warehouse in New York 
has n under contract with ‘65’ for 
many years. 

In addition, Parker cited Local 1102, 
which has Lerner retail outlets -in New 
York organized. “The strength of our 
International in these Lerner operations, 
Parker said, “clearly gave us here in 
Atlanta the strength to make a success 
of our organizing efforts at Lerner’s.” 

Meanwhile, the continuing campaign 
to sign every eligible employee to mem- 
bership has been all but completed. Only 





* a few more employees remain to be 
signed. The shop has already begun to 
operate as a union shop. Grievances are 


critical of the employees organizing into 
the union, and tried in some cases to 
intimidate leading union members on the 


being settled and two employees fired 
before the election have been returned 
to their jobs. 

“There is a completely different at- 


job, have now accepted the fact of the 
union in the plant. “The girls in the 
office, particularly, know now that 
they’ve won the respect of the super- 


mosphere here now,” Parker said. Super- 


visors by organizing the union,” Parker 
visory personnel, who before were openly 


said. 
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Greenberg Speaks in Canada 


HALIFAX, N. S.—The merger convention of the two provincial federations 
in Nova Scotia, scheduled to take place Nov. 20 to 22, heard a feature address by 
Pres. Max Greenberg on the convention’s opening day. Pres. Greenberg was ac- 
companied by Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps on his trip to Halifax, whére the merger 
meeting was held. 

The two RWDSU leaders were also expected to confer with local union 
leaders on organizational progress in the province. Local 5 covering retail em- 
ployees on Cape Breton Island, has gained several hundred members in the 
past year. 
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Facts Show Industry Not H 


By SEYMOUR BRANDWEIN 
Economist, AFL-CIO Dept. of Research 


WASHINGTON.—The first reports are now available on the effects of 





the increase in the federal minimum wage to $1 an hour in March of 
this year. They reveal not only the fact that industries covered by the fed- 
eral law have been able to take in stride the wage increases they were 
compelled to give, but indicate also that for industries not yet covered— 
particularly retail—the crocodile tears of management about “ruination” 
should they have to pay the $1 minimum are hypocritical. ‘ 

Statistics from the U. S: Dept. of Labor are now in for three low-wage 
industries—sawmilling, fertilizer, and seamless hosiery—in various south- 
ern states, where the new minimum had the greatest impact. 

The results show that the raising of tht 
minimum wage has brought substantial in- 
creases to thousands upon thousands of needy 
workers. Despite the loud cries of many business 
representatives that it could not be done, the 
industries most strongly affected have raised 
wages with little adverse effect on employment. 


The report on the southern sawmilling in- 
dustry (11 southern states), the largest of the 
three on which statistics are now on hand, tells 
a particularly revealing story. 


The new $1 minimum meant increases for 
some 75 percent of the approximately 130,000 
workers in this industry. For almost 40 percent 
(almost 50,000 workers) it meant a 25-cent-an- 
hour increase! 
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Overall the average wage for the sawmilling workers in the 11 southern 


states rose from 90 cents an hour (in Oct.-Dec. 1955) before the new min- 
imum to $1.07 (in April 1956). 


There was little effect on employment. The figures show that employ- 
ment rose in 5 states, dipped in 6. For the 11 states combined, there was 
a slight decline of some 314 percent from Oct.-Dec. 1955 to April 1956. 


The story is much the same in the fertilizer industry. The increase in 
the minimum to $1 meant increases for’some 35 to 40 percent of some 
16,000 fertilizer workers reported on by the Labor Dept. 


The employment decline in the southern fertilizer plants was slight, 
about 3 percent between April 1955 and April 1956. There was also a reduce 


tion in hours in some plants, but in a large number of plants the workweek 
was increased. . ‘ 


‘@ 
In the third industry, seamless hosiery mills, the figures show that 
about 10,000 of some 25,000 workers employed in southern hosiery-producing 
centers had to be given increases when the $1 minimum became effective. 


There was a definite employment drop, 14 percent from Feb. 1956 to 
April 1956, but this apparently was due in significant part to the fact that 
the hosiery mills had temporarily built up employment in an effort to turn 
out as much hosiery as they could before the new higher minimum wage 
became effective—and then dropped some workers to return to more normal 
employment levels when the $1 requirement became law. 

Although these three reports are only the first in a series of studies, 
they already make it clear that the claims of opponents of an increase 
in the minimum wage have fallen flat. Their warning that low-wage in- 
dustries and areas could not adjust to a higher minimum without severe 
cutbacks in employment have proven false. There is every evidence that 
industry has generally taken the higher minimum comfortably in stride. 
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Cleveland Newspaper Strike 


Ends in Win 


for Guildsmen 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleveland Newspaper Guild strike, which shut 
down this city’s three leading newspapers—the Cleveland Press, the Cleve- 
land News and the Cleveland Plain Dealer—has finally been settled. 





Shipbuilders Win 
East Coast Hikes 


NEW YORK—Six days and nights of 
almost continuous negotiation were clim- 
axed with agreement on a three-year 
contract covering 15,000 production and 
salaried workers of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
in eight East Coast shipyards. 

Pres. John J. Grogan of the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Union said that the 
pact provides wage boosts of 9 to 22 cents 
an hour this year, with raises of 7 to 
10 cents hourly in 1957 and 1958. First 
class skilled mechanics who make up 
most of the work force will get a flat 
18 cent hourly increase in the first year. 

The agreement covers union workers 
at yards in Boston and Quincy, Mass., 
Hoboken, N.J., Baltimore and Sparrows 
Point, Md., and New York. 

Other points in the contract provide 
increases next July 1 and on Jan. 1, 
1959, if there is an increase in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index. Piece 
work rates will be increased by 13 per- 
cent this year and 6 percent more in 
the second and third year of the pact. 

There are also significant gains in 
vacation schedules, an additional paid 
holiday, improved pension, health, acci- 
dent and welfare plans and other con- 
tract sections. 


William J. Farson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the national union, said that 
the settlement included wage increases, 
increased severance pay and job security. 

Wage increases include $4 the first year 
and $2.50 the second year for those earn- 
ing less than $90 a week; $4.50 the first 
year and $2.50 the second for those in the 
$90-$120 bracket; and $6.50 the first year 
and $2.50 the second year for those earn- 
ing more than $120 a week. 


The strike is the first in the history . 


of the Cleveland Guild. It received the 
immediate support of craft union mem- 
bers who refused to handle “struck” work. 
Later, under protest, they agreed to re- 
sume work following orders from their 
international. ‘ 

However the Teamsters refused to dele 
iver copies of the papers, citing a con- 
tract clause forbidding the handling of 
more than one paper at a time. 

Clevelanders, who had been without a 
locally printed paper for four days after 
the strike began, eagerly grabbed up 
copies of The Cleveland Reporter, pub- 
lished by the striking Guildsmen them- 
selves. The first 24-page edition, printed 
in 100,000_copies went quickly as people 
queued up at newsstands in hopes the 
supply would hold out until they could 
pay their seven cents for a copy. Their 
particular hunger for news was attributed 
to the fast-moving events around the 
U.S. election campaign and the conflicts 
in the Middle East and Hungary. 





Prestige Cant 


Buy Groceries 


TORONTO, Ont.—A union organizer told more than 150 Toronto bank 
employees, “The greatest stumbling block to you getting organized is the 
prestige you think you have—but don’t have—as bank employees.” 


Russell Harvey, Ontario director of 
organization for the Canadian Congress 
of Labor, told the meeting bank wages 
have not kept pace with the general 
post-war increase in Canadian wages. 

The meeting was the fourth in the 
six-week-old campaign of Local 131 of 
the Toronto Office Employees’ union to 
organize Toronto’s 4,000 bank employees. 

“We think our greatest problem will 
be evercoming your unjustified fear of 
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Macy’s sales for the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year ended October 
27 were approximately $107 million, an 
increase of 12% over the corresponding 
period of 1955. With the addition of two 
new suburban stores in 1957, Macy’s 
will have a total of 28 branches which 
the company expects to do 30% of its 
sales volume in fiscal '57.... W. T. 
Grant is opening a unit in Portland, 
Oregon at the Gateway Shopping Cen- 
ter. ... Associated Stores of Canada 
anticipate this Christmas to be biggest 
in the retail history of Canada... . Lane 
Bryant disclosed it will open a 12,000 
sq. ft. unit in White Plains, New York, 
in the spring of 1957. ... As a cute 
come-on gimmick, Kern’s department 
store in Detroit for a quarter gives 
youngsters a small Christmas gift and 
a chance to see themselves on TV with 
Mickey Mouse through a closed circuit 
operation. ... A prediction that sales 
of Allied Stores will show an increase 
of 3 to 56% in the Yuletide quarter over 
the like ’°55 period has been made by 
B. Earl Puckett, board chairman. Allied 








losing something, whatever it is, that 
comes from working—for low wages—in 
a bank,” Harvey said. 


He attacked the “shameful inadequacy 
of the banks in contributing to their, own 
and the nation’s problems by being so 
stingy they won’t pay wages to bring 
their employees to the wage level of com- 
mon laborers.” 
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had sales of $193.9 million in the final 
quarter of last year ended Jan. 31.... 
The coming of Korvette’s to Brooklyn 
has created quite a stir in the downtown 
shopping area. A&S, May’s, Namm- 
Loeser’s and Martin’s have all agreed 
that the Korvette discount unit will 
bring more traffic to the area. 
*ee¢ 


Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas, has 
suggested a way to say Merry Christ- 
mas to the tune of $1 million in its new 
Christmas catalog. The item is a life 
size tiger complete with teeth—covered 
with pins, earrings, bracelets and neck- 
laces of diamonds, emeralds, rubies and 
others precious gems. Without the jewels 
the tiger is priced at $295. The catalog 
also features a smaller version of the 
same thing, a 3 foot long tiger priced 
at $100 with a gold St. Christopher 
charm bracelet around the neck. Nei- 
man-Marcus guarantees that the tigers 
are friendly. 

ees 


Pointing to child population as a 





TRADE UNIONIST HEADS UN COM- 
MITTEE: William Kemsley, U.S. repre- 
sentative at the ICFTU and former edu- 
cation director of the Michigan CIO, left, 
is the new chairman of the Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Committee of the 
UN Children’s Fund. Checking commit- 
tee records with him is Mrs. Frances 
Freeman, former chairman. 


700,000 Covered 
By New R. R. Pact 


CHICAGO—Eleven non-operating un- 
ions have reached agreement with the na- 
tion’s railroads-on a three-year contract 
covering approximately 700,000 workers. 


The Railway Mediation Board said the 
new pact calls-for a first year wage hike 
of 10 cents an hour effective Nov. 1, seven 
cents an hour Nov. 1, 1957, and another 
seven cents Nov. 1, 1958. 


The carriers also agreed to apply 212 
cents an hour additional or $4.25 a 
month per worker toward a hospital, med- 
ical and surgical plan covering employees’ 
dependents. 


Covered under the agreement are the 
following unions: Int. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Machinists, Boiler 
Makers, Sheet Metal Workers, Railway 
Carmen, Firemen & Oilers, Railway 
Clerks, Maintenance 0. Way Employees, 
Telegraphers, Signalmen and Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees (for dining car 
employees). 








major factor in toy sales, Benjamin F. 
Michton, chairman of Ideal Toy Corp. 
estimates sales in the industry this year 
will reach $1,184,000,000, some 4% ahead 
of 1955. . . . Woolworth’s reports October 
sales of over $664 million, an increase 
of 3.7% over the volume in the same 
month of 1955. The company which now 
operates 27 units in England plans a 
“continuing process” of opening new 
self-service stores in the United King- 
dom. . . . Umbrellas with the slightest 
amount of silver, gold or other precious 
metals used as ornamentation will now 
be subject to the 10% tax on jewelry. ... 
Revion reported record sales for the 
third quarter and nine months ended 
Sept. 30. 
see 

Supermarkets are in the news with a 
variety of openings scheduled. American 
Stores recently opened its Atme Super- 
market in Bethpage, L. I. Food Fair 
Stores will open its 25th unit on Long 
Island at Hicksville. Three giant mar- 
kets will be opened by the A&P at North 
Bergen, N. J., Little Silver, N. J., and 





_H. L. Green with a decline of 3.4%. 


Ohio AFL Hits 
Lausche Move 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—A strong pro- 
test over the calling of a special ses- 
sion of the Ohio legislature to speci- 
fically enact anti-labor legislation 
for the express purpose of ending 
the long Ohio Consolidated Tele- 
phone strike has been lodged by the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor in a 
letter to Gov. Frank J. Lausche. 


The Federation’s letter called to the 
governor’s attention the “extravagant 
waste of state funds and the time of 
members of the legislature in attempt- 
ing to legislate laws based on the 
(Lausche) recommendations which al- 
ready have been declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court.” 


The letter further pointed out that 
legislation prohibiting strikes by pub- 
lic utility employees and providing for 
compulsory arbitration would be a. 
serious infringement on the American 
principle of free collective bargaining. 


Oppose Compulsory Arbitration 

Mandatory arbitration, the letter said, 
could only result in broad limitations be- 
ing placed upon the thoroughly demo- 
cratic processes of collective bargaining 
developed by labor and management over 
many years. 


Phil Hannah, secretary-treasurer of 
the Federation, branded Governor 
Lausche’s action as ‘fantastic” but “con- 
sistent with his policy of evasion and ad- 
ministrative irresponsibility.” 


Labor Honors Lehman 


‘NEW YORK—Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D—N.Y.) will receive the first Philip 
Murray-William Green Award, Leo Perlis, 
director of AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities, announced. 


The award, established by AFL-CIO, 
will be presented at a dinner at the Com- 
modore Hotel here Dec. 11. Speakers, in 
addition to Lehman, will include AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Pres. Joseph 
A. Beirne of the Communications Work- 
ers, who is chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Community Services. 








White Plains, N. Y... Housewives may 
be in for their first coffee break this 
year. Ehlers announced a 4 cents a 
pound reduction of vacuum packed cof- 
fee. Likewise A&P and Grand Union 
reduced their private brand coffees 2 to 
4 cents a pound according to grade.... 
Foremost Dairies reported record earn- 
ings for the third quarter ended Sept. 
30 although sales fell slightly below 
those of the like period of '55. 
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October sales for Bond Stores totaled 
$9,888,565 an increase of 0.9% over the 
figure recorded in the same month of 
last year. .. . The nation’s chain and 
mail order stores in October continued 
to chalk up sales figures well ahead of 
the 1955 pace. Sears, Roebuck reported 
sales up 5.1%. Montgomery Ward aver- 
aged 6.3% ahead... . Some stores how- 
ever showed a decline in their October 
sales compared with ’55. Among them 
are S. S. Kresge with minus 0.9% and 


—Compiled by Rosemarie Da Silva 
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RETURNED TO OFFICE by members of Local 61, Leominster, Mass., were 


these officers. Left to right are Recording Sec. Ethel Alexander, Sec-Treas. 

Francis Bissonnette and Pres. Salvatore (Muzzy) Perla, who was also elected 

shop chairman of the Standard Pyroxoloid Pleasant St. plant. Vice-Pres. 
Frank Zingarello was absent when photo was taken. 





17 Miles Co. Shoe Stores 
Organized in Upstate N. Y. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.—A wide-ranging trip covering 15 cities in upper 
New York State by the leadership team of Local 305 resulted in signing 
up 17 stores of the well known Miles Shoe chain early this month. The 


stores employ a total of 35 workers, in- 
cluding salesme1. and cashiers. 

A hearing to set the conditions for an 
election was being held last-week, as The 
Record went to press. Heading the organ- 
izing team was Pres. Harry Rosenzweig, 
accompanied by Business Agent George 
Surtes and Organizers Al Milstein and 
Milt Kaplan. e 

Actually, the campaign to organize 
these stores began in June of 1955, Surtes 





Perla Again Named 


Local 61 President 


LEOMINSTER, Mass. — Pres. Salva- 
tore Perla was returned to the top post 
of Local 61 in balloting early this month, 
which also saw the election of shop lead- 
ers. Regional Dir. Thomas J. Leone swore 
the officers-elect into their posts at the 
regular monthly executive board meeting. 


The officers in addition to Perla, are: Vice 
Pres, Frank Zingarello, Recording Secretary Ethel 
Alexander, and Sec.-Treas. Francis Bissonetie. 

The following shop chairmen and stewards were 
elected to the Executive Board: at Standard 
Pyr loid—P1} t Street plant—Shop Chairman 
Salvatore Perla and Stewards Marie Miner, 
Ludovic Primeau, Harriet Kivela, Franees Perla, 
and Marguerite Reynolds. At the Nile St. plant, 
Shop Chairman J. Harvey Connelly and Stewards 
Rose Santucci, and Calixte Allain. At the Fitch- 
burg Plant, Eugenie Cormier. 

The Dodge & Whitney Paper Box workers elected 
Shop Chairman Ralph Lemay and Stewards Louis 
Donais, George Beauchemin, Harold Lancey, Albert 
Rivard, Daniel Monahan, Francis-Landry and 
Noel Gastonguay. At Star Manufacturing the Shop 
Chairman is Attilio Salvatore, with Stewards 
Jennie Gentile and Francis Bissonette. 











Bill Surprenant, a charter member of 
Local 583A, Attleboro, Mass., died last 
month at 52. His passing was a blow to 
RWDsSwers in his local and in the town, 
where he served as president of the Attle- 
boro Joint Board and in many other labor 
and community activities. Regional Dir. 
Tom Leone and five other RWDSU lead- 
ers served as pall bearers. 
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said, but a history of high turnover of 
the employees worked against the organ- 
ization. The beginnings of unionization, 
however, encouraged stability among the 
workers and the group as a whole has 
recognized the greater stake in their jobs 
with the improvements and security that 
come with a union contract. 

The cities in which the stores are 
located are Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Utica, Syracuse, Amsterdam, 
Gloversville, Glens Falls, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Albany, Middletown, Poughkeepsie, 
Nyack and Newburgh. 
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750 at Cushman’s Win 
Wage Boosts, Pensions, 


New Welfare 





Benefits 


NEW YORK CITY..-A new five-year contract will net the 750 retail 
bakery employees of Cushman’s Sons, Inc. more than $1,250,000 in gains 
during the life of the agreement, it was reported by Business Manager John 
J. Horan of Local 260. The contract, which went into effect Nov. 1, provides 
wage, welfare and pension improvements totaling 3212 cents an hour. 

A pension plan, “severance pay and substantial health and welfare im- 


provements are new features of the con- 
tract, in addition to immediate wage in- 
creases of $2 to $8 a week and higher 
minimum wage rates. 

The agreement provides for the com- 
pany to begin paying 5 cents an hour 
for medical coverage as of Nov. 1, plus 
an additional 2% cents next year. Pen- 
sion payments start immediately at 
2% cents an hour for each employee, 
going up to 5 cents next November. 

The overall wage increases are as fol- 
lows: 5 cents now, 242 cents next year, 
2% cents in 1958, 5 cents in 1959 and 5 
cents in 1960. In addition, minimum 
wages, which now begin at 90 cents an 
hour and range up to $1 after one year, 
are raised by 10 cents an hour. All pres- 
ent employees earning under $1.10 an 
hour will be brought up to that figure, 
representing an increase of as much as 
20 cents an hour, or $8 a week for some. 


Severance Pay Plan 

Horan termed the Cushman severance 
pay plan a unique one for the industry. 
Since the union’s pension plan will provide 
pensions at 65 after 15 years service, un- 
jon negotiators demanded and won con- 
sideration for members with less service. 
The pact provides that employees who 
are 65 years of age or more employed less 
than 5 years will receive 2 weeks severance 
pay for each year of service; from 5 to 
10 years employment, 3 weeks pay for 
each year of service; over 10 years, 4 
weeks pay for each year of service. 

Maximum severance pay under this 
formula is expected to run as high as 
$2,800, Horan said. 

Vacations were also improved. Employ- 
ees will now receive 1 week after 6 months, 
2 weeks after 1 year, and 3 week§ after 
8 years. 

The company welfare payments, which 








JOHN J. HORAN 


will total 712 cents an hour by next year, 
are expected to provide hospitalization, 
surgic&l-medical coverage, sickness and 
disgbility benefits and $500 life insurance. 


The 750 Cushman employees work in 
the firm’s 122 stores in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Sueens, the Bronx, Long Island, 
Westchester and New Jersey. Negotiating 
on their behalf was a committee which 
included these officers of Local 260: Pres, 
Elizabeth Schmitt, Vice-Pres. Dorothy 
Rogers, Treas. Katherine Gallizzo and 
Sec. Elizabeth Flynn, as well as Alice 
Tubb, Sophia Dobkowski, Margaret Shaw, 
Margaret Tate, Rose Straub, Frances 
Schafer, Jordon Johnson and James Hen- 
nessey. 


The committee was assisted by Horan 
and attorney Charles R. Katz. 





Judge Upholds 65° on Sub-Contracting 


NEW YORK CITY.—A d 


ision of great significance to labor in New York State was handed down Nov. 13 by 


Supreme Court Justice Benvenga when he rejected a motion by an employer, Max Mandel Laces, Inc., to halt 
arbitration proceedings instituted by District 65. The firm had sought to contract out its warehouse and ship- 


ping work, claiming that the contract did 
not specifically prevent it from doing so. 
The employer also refused to arbitrate, 
on the grounds that the contract did not 
deal with this question. 


District 65 based its argument in court 
on the fact that its contract, in effect 
since 1950, provides for arbitration of any 
dispute arising out of interpretation or 
enforcement of the agreement. By hav- 
ing its warehouse and shipping work done 
by another firm, one not under contract 
with ‘65’ the union pointed out, the em- 
ployer would be able to nullify the union 
contract and ultimately throw its own 
employees out of work. 


These arguments were fully upheld by 
Justice Benvenga, who not only held that 
the dispute should be arbitrated, but also 
ruled that “such a practice (contracting 
out its warehouse and shipping work) 
would come within the prohibition of the 


Krajewski, '115" Leader, 
Dies in Depew, N. Y. 


DEPEW, N. Y.—Joseph Krajewski, a 
leader of Local 115, was mourned by his 
fellow RWDSU members as he succumbed 
early this month to a heart attack. He 
died in nearby Lancaster, where he was 
attending the funeral of his sister. 

Krajewski, who was 39, served as re- 
cording secretary of Local 115, the union 
of Quaker Oats workers here. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, June; two children, Ann 
Marie and David; his parents, and two 
brothers. 








agreement.” 

District 65’s attorney, Irving Rozen 
of the law firm of Weisman, Allan, 
Spett & Sheinberg, who represented 
District 65 in court, said that the deci- 
sion would have “wide-spread and im- 
portant implications in the operations 
of the union.” 

His view was confirmed by a repre- 
sentative of the legal Aepartment of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, who said, “This is a novel and 
significant decision which will be of great 
help to many labor organizations in the 
state.” 

Other labor lawyers declared that the 
decision greatly reinforced the legal 
weight of recognition clauses in union 
contracts, and might serve as a deterrent 
to employers. seeking to “get out from 
under” their union agreements. 
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Lindenbaum 


NEW YORK CITY.—The officers 
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Messina Reelected Head |. 
Of Leominster Local 60 


LEOMINSTER, Mass——Half the in- 
cumbent leadership of RWDSU Local 60, 
including Pres. Rocco Messina, was re- 
turned to office in elections held this 
month, and the posts of vice-president 
and recording secretary were filled by two 
new candidates. The elections came in 
the midst of contract negotiations. 


Regional Dir. Thomas J. Leone ad- 
ministered the oath of office on Nov. 13 
to: 

Pres. Rocco Messina, Vice-Pres. Anthony Car- 
bone, Financial Sec.-Treas. Ralph DeCarolis, 
Recording Sec. Helen Hawthorne, and Stewards 
Willard J. Clifford Kingsbury, Albert 
Driscoll, George Baldwin, Francis Lundigaa, 
Charlies Shunaman, Rose Hutton, Gloria Allridge, 
Melina Chesbrough, Madeline Lamarche, Juliet 
Collins, Beatrice Marrone, Tom Tomassian, Amedio 
Santucci and C. Arthur King. 
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and members of Local 721 and other 


RWDSvUers in this city were shocked and saddened by the death last month of 
Business Agent Abraham Lindenbaum of a heart attack at the age of 57. Linden- 
baunr had been a member of ‘721’ since 1932, and had been on the staff of the 
union since 1939. Prior to then, he had served as an executive board member 
and vice-president of the local. He was also active in many community organ- 


izations. 


Lindenbaum left his wife, two sons and several grandchildren. A memorial 
service in his honor was scheduled to be held at a ‘721’ membership meeting on 


Tuesday, Nov. 20, as this issue of The Record went to press. 
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The Midwest 


COLUMBUS, O.—Local 379, which 
has set the pace for organizing new 
members in the RWDSU before, is 
living up to its reputation. Right 
now these pace-setters are at work 
on organizing efforts at five estab- 
lishments employing about 5,000 
workers, Int’l Rep. Eugene Ingles re- 
ported. Among the targets are a 
large department store, a dairy, and 
other firms in the retail and whole- 
sale fields. 

The most developed campaign is under 
way at the dairy, Westerville Creamery in 





Covington, O., about 75 miles from Col- 
umbus, O. Here, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has already set a date for 
an election, and the 60 workers are sched- 
uled to cast their ballots Nov. 30. A 
healthy majority has signed up in ‘379’, 
and an attempt by another union to in- 
tervene is not given much of a chance 
to succeed. 


Leading the campaign are Regional 
Dir. Gerald Hughes and Int’l Reps. Ed 
Rosenhahn and ‘Ingles. They say the 
workers are enthusiastic about the 
RWDSU, having heard from dairy 





RWDSUers of the fine conditions they 
have established through organization. 

Last week, Chairman Harold Kinkade 
of the Carnation Milk unit of Local 379 
in Coshocton addressed the Westerville 
workers, impressing them with the gains 
the Carnation workers made in their first 
contract, won only about 4 months ago. 

Also speaking to the Westerville work- 
ers was a group from Local 94 in Marys- 
ville who described conditions in their 
plant, a unit of the Nestle Co. Their 
descriptions contrasted with the atmo- 
sphere in which the Westerville men 
work. At Westerville an arrogant man- 


379" Sets Sights on 5,000 Unorganized in 6 Ohio Shops’ | 


agement constantly tries to push the men 
around—an attitude carried over to the 
conditions in the plant. An example is 
the failure to give any heat in the plant 
in the winter. Wages are in line with 
the poor conditions, ranging around $1.15 
or $1.20 an hour for top skilled men. 

But the Westerville employees are de- 
termined to make some changes, and they 
have put up a large committee *which is 
working hard and steadily to sign up the 
whole plant. Ingles said of the commit- 
tee, “A mature group of men who are 
operating at high efficiency to bring the 
union into their plant.” 





New Drive Winning Response 
At Farley Candy in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill—A renewed campaign to organize the Farley Candy 
Co. has brought an encouraging response from the 150 employees, Chicago 
Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. The union has made several 
attempts to organize the plant in the past year without success. 

The firm, which makes hard candy and gum drops, is little more than 


a year old. Anderson said the workers 
want to improve their very low wages, and 
are also keenly interested in establishing 





Candy Firm Official 
Dies in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Employees of thé Wal- 
ter Johnson Candy Co. expressed singere 
condolences to the family of Chester H. 
Farrell, personnel director of the com- 
pany, who died Nov. 11 after a brief ill- 
ness. A number of the employees and 
leaders of the RWDSU Chicago Joint 
Board, which has had a long and friendly 
relationship with Mr. Farrell, attended 
the funeral, 

Among the Joint Board leaders present 
were Pres. Henry Anderson and Reps, 
Carl Sanzone and Manuel Galladora. 
Sanzone, who comes out of the plant, and 
his brother, Ben Sanzone, who still is em- 
ployed there, served as pallbearers along 


with another member of the Joint Board 
employed at the plant. 





job security. Working on the campaign, 
besides Anderson, are Joint Board Reps. 
Al Bregnard, Carl Sanzone and Manuel 
Galladora. 


Meanwhile, Joint Board members at the - 


Western News Co., a subsidiary of the 
nation-wide American News Co., began 
negotiations for a new contract last week. 
The 125 workers seek substantial wage in- 
creases, 3 weeks’ vacation after 5 years 
on the job, paid sick leave, and other 
improvements. There are now no 3-week 
vacations, no matter how long a worker 
has served. 


The Western News Co. workers in- 
clude promotional men, who go out to 
push magazine sales, as well as ware- 
housemen, who bundle, wrap, check 
and stock the magazines, books and 
notions distributed by the firm. Their 
contact is due to expire Dec. 8. 


Elsewhere in the Joint Board, the 
American Furniture Mart employees this 
month rejected an employer offer of 51- 
cent hourly wage boosts in negotiations 
for a new contract. The talks continue. 
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PRETTY STRIKERS AIDED: Outside the Detroit Steel plant in 
Porthsmouth, Ohio, George Beck, of Steel Local 2116 makes 
contribution to Communications Workers strike fund. 














3,000 at Campbell's in Chicago’ Await Better Wage Offer 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Some progress was reported by Local 194 in the negotia- 
tions with the big Campbell’s Soup plant here, covering 3,000 employees. 
As The Record went to press last week, it was reported the company has 


indicated it will go higher after the com- 
mittee’s rejection of its first offer of a 
644-cent hourly general increase. 

The workers are asking substantial 
Wage increases in these mid-contract talks 
in line with wage boosts won by workers 
in other industries in the Chicago area 
for this year. Increases in other plants 





have ranged from 10 to 15 cents an hour, 
‘194’ Pres. John Gallacher, who heads 
the negotiating committee, said. The 
Campbell contract provides for a wage 
reopener Dec. 1, with the right to strike 
if the offer is unacceptable. 

It was pointed out that meetings of all 





departments early this month, in discus- 
sing the union’s approach to the talks, 
took into consideration the possibility of 
a strike and made preliminary plans for 
a walkout should it become necessary. « 

Meanwhile, preparations are under way 
to open talks for a new contract with the 
Rival Packing Co., packers of the well 
known dog food product. It is expected 
the negotiations, affecting more than 100 
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CONTINENTAL BAKERY negotiating committee comes out of negotiations in Indianapolis, Ind., with a smile, and 
they've a right to. They led shop in winning 11-cent hourly wage boosts in one-year agreement. L. to r., Local 353 
Vice-Pres. Loran Chappell, Thomas Brownlee, Pres. Elmer Barker, Chief Steward Kenneth Spicer, Financial Sec. 


@ 6 


Russell Baker. 


employees, will start in the next week or 
two. The present contract expires on 
Dec. 31. 


In addition to wages, the workers seek 
to supplement their welfare program with 
a pension plan. Other improvements the 
workers will ask are a 712 hour work day, 
with pay for the 8 hours presently worked, 
and an eighth paid holiday. 


Elsewhere in Local 194 the Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby workers are getting an early 
start on thcir negotiations for a new con- 
tract by beginning to meet now to work 
up their program of demands. The pres- 
ent contract is due to expire next April, 
and the talks will probably start in Feb- 
ruary. 


Plans for the annual Christmas Kiddie 
Party of Local 194 ate well under way, 
meanwhile. The popular affair, which 
drew about 900 members’ kids last year, 
is expected to do even better this time, 
and the ‘194’ larder is being stocked with 
goodies for more than 1,000 small fry. 


It’ll be ice cream, soda pop and enter- 
tainment for all, as well as a couple of 
bicycles and other valuable door prizes 
for the very lucky ones on Saturday, 
Dec. 15 in the spacious main auditorium 
of the ‘194’ headquarters at 3504 S. 
Western Ave. 


Admission i: 15 cents per child, and 
there will be no charge for adults, al- 
though each must be accompanied by a 
child. 
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Strike Voted for 
Southwestern 








Bell Telephone Co. 





ST. LOUIS—Strike action against 
Southwestern Bell Co., has been 
authorized by the 51,000 union em- 
ployees and members of District 6, 
Communications Workers, AFL-CIO. 
The contract expired at midnight, 
Oct. 31, but the contract continues 
in effect for an extra 30 days. South- 
western Bell operates in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and a part of Illinois. 


The strike action vote was 8 to 1, un- 
ion officials said, and the negotiating 
committ@e was authorized to take the 
action when necessary. A request for in- 
ternational approval is pending. Con- 
tract negotiations have been underway 
since October 8. 


The union is asking for an equal in- 
crease across the board for all em- 
ployees, improvements in job classifica- 
tion and freedom from all restrictive 
and retrogressive proposals of the com- 
pany. 


The company has offered a wage in- ; 


crease of about five cents an hour for 
some groups and none for others. Union 
officials said that the company had also 
proposed restrictive and _ retrogressive 
provisions aimed at nullifying some pres- 
ent contract provisions. 


Dixie Anti-Labor 
Law Gets Review 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court has agreed to review a lower 
court decision which said it was 
valid for Alabama to have a law 
prohibiting most state employees— 
except teachers—from joining labor 
unions. 





The court decision will determine 
whether the state can fire its own em- 
ployees for joining a union under terms 
of the 1954 Solomon Law. 


The high court also has agreed to re- 
view a ruling of the National Laber Rela- 
tions Board which said the NLRB has 
no legal authority to act on behalf of 
employees of a union who charge the 
union with unfair labor practices. 


Boss is 'Teamster Union 


This case involved the Portland, Ore., 
Local of the AFL-CIO Office Employees 
Union versus a labor union employer, 
the AFL-CIO Teamsters. This is the first 
such case to get so high. The NLRB rul- 
ing was based on the fact the IBT is a 
non-profit group rather than a commer- 
cial venture, and the Taft-Hartley Act, 
it said, excludes employees of non-profit 
groups from federal jurisdiction. 


In a third labor ruling, the court, in 
effect, said preferential hiring agree- 
ments worked out by an AFL-CIO 
Boilermakers local union were unlawful. 


Other court actions include a ruling 
that state and local laws requiring race 
segregation on local buses are illegal. 
Southern officials immediately began 
working on methods by which the rulings 
could be defied. 


The court said any American company 
which makes an international cartel 
agreement not to compete with competi- 
tors abroad is violating anti-trust laws 
and must compete when ordered to do 
s0 by United States courts. 


Gov. J. Bracken Lee of Utah lost his 
attempt to try to get permission to file 
suit attacking the constitutionality of the 
nation’s mutual security program giving 
aid to United States allies abroad.- 
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The South 





Ralston-Purina Plant Organized 
In Growing RWDSU Georgia Drive 


MACON, Ga.—The newly organized workers at the Ralston-Purina plant here will put their marks on 
National Labor Relations Board ballots during the first week of December in a consent election, Regional Dir. 














CHOW LINE at RWDSU Local 506 Annual Social, shows workers of Borden 
plant in Gadsden, Ala., on the move. Fete was held at ‘506’ headquarters. 





30c Gains in New Contract 
At Nat'l Biscuit in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A contract settlement between Local 441 and 
the National Biscuit Company’s warehouse and distribution center here 
this month brought the employees’ wages into line with those won by ‘441’ 
members at the bakery last spring. In wages alone the workers won more 


than 30 cents an hour for 3 years. 


Other gains included the right of the 
union to reopen negotiations before Nov. 
1, 1958 to consider company payments 
towards the Local 441 pension plan, which 


becomes effective in other bakery plants 
on that date. 

The men also won 3 days’ paid 
funeral leave, and company payment 
of the difference between jury pay and 
regular wages. The agreement covers 





the warehouse and delivery men, 


The wage increases are effective ag fol- 
lows: 742 cents an hour effective Oct. 
1, 1956; 10 cents on Dec. 3; 7 cents at 
the end of the first contract year and 6 
cents more et the end of the second year. 
Members of the negotiating committee 
were Bailey Ingfam and Paul C. Bennett, 
with Regional Dir. Frank Parker and 
Int’l Rep. Bill Langston. Company spokes- 


men were W. A. Moore and R. H. Doffing.. 
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RWDSUers on Ala. Council 


MOBILE, Ala.—-Twe RWDSU members from Birmingham were named te 
the executive board of the newly formed Alabama Labor Council, which resulted 
from a merger of the CIO and AFL state labor organizations at a convention 


Oct. 29, 30 and 31. 


The RWDSUers are Local 436 Pres. Vivian Smith, who works at W. T. Grant, 
and Warehouse Local 261 Vice-Pres. Charles Pierce. 





anti-labor 


Charles Pierce device. 


In his acceptance speech, Carl E. 
Griffin, Alabama Labor Council presi- 
dent-elect, emphasized that one of the 
key jobs of the united labor body was to 
“move forward boldly for repeal of obnox- 
lous laws and substitution with equitable 
statutes.” The call was a reference to a 
resolution passed by the convention, call- 
ing for repeal of the state’s so-called 
right-te-work law, actually designed by 
forces as a union-busting 





Vivian Smith 


Principal speakers at the convention were Gov. James Folsom and Sen. John 
Sparkman. Other officers of the Alabama Labor Council, in addition to Pres. 
Griffin, are Sec.-Treas. Leroy Lindsey, First Vice-Pres. Earl Pippin and Second 


Vice-Pres. E. J. Barnett. 





Frank Parker reported. 


The success of the campaign at Ral- 
ston-Purina comes on the heels of other 
major organizing victories in the state 
of Georgia by the RWDSU. The number 
of members in the state has grown tre- 
mendously in the past month, with an 
election victory at the 350-worker Rush- 
ton Toy Co. and with the newly organ- 
ized Lerner Shops warehouse and office, 
both in Atlanta. 


Negotiations for a first contract are 
well under way at Lerner’s southern 
warehouse and office, a unit of the firm’s 
nation-wide women’s apparel chain, 
which employs 140 people. More about 
Lerner’s can be found on Page 3 of this 
issue of The Record. 


Nearly All Signed Up 


The Ralston-Purina workers, number- 
ing 66, are almost all signed up in 
RWDSU in a campaign led by Int’l Rep. 
Bill Connell, with the help of AFL-CIO 
Org. Waldo Rasnake. 


The vote next month will determine 
whether they will follow the example of 
the employees of two other Ralston- 
Purina plants in RWDSU locals in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. and Charlotte, N.C. 


Parker said the workers are enthu- 
siastic about the union, having been 
told of the contract gains made by the 
RWDSwers in the other two plants. 


The Ralston-Purina workers began to 
organize as a result of inspiration pro- 
vided by a Textile Workers organizing 
drive in the area. They approached Tex- 
tile Union leaders, who then informed 
the RWDSU of the workers’ desire to 
join up. 


Texas Challenge on 
Attending Meetings 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex. (PAI)—J. M. 
Stephens, a member of Local 6137 of the 
Communications Workers, challenges 
other union members to equal his record 
for getting to local meetings. He travels 
160 miles to get there and “never misses.” 

In the Texas tradition, Local 6137 cov- 
ers a large territory. Included in the area 
is the fabulous King Ranch, largest in the 
world, covering a million acres, Other 
members travel 80 to 120 miles to get to 
the meetings. 


N.C AFL, C0 Agree 
On Merger Plan 


DURHAM, N.C. (PAD—A new pro- 
posal to merge the AFL and CIO unions 
in North Carolina has been made by 
leaders of both organizations. 


Last August the State AFL turned 
down a merger plan at the eleventh hour 
in their own convention although the 
CIO, holding its cofivention simultan- 
eously, approved the plan. 

The new agreement is subject to ap- 
proval by the AFL-CIO in Washington 
and still must be formally ratified by 
the State AFL. The merger would unite 
75,000 to 100,000 AFL members and 60,- 
000 to 75,000 CIO members. 


“Indications are that there will be a 
special convention of the State Federa- 
tion,” said W. M. Barbee, president of 
the AFL. At a recent meeting in Raleigh 
CIO unionists gave their executive com- 
mittee authority to proceed with the 
merger without another convention. 
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Growth Up Sharply Since Jt. Board Convention 





6 New Shops Organized in Sask. 


REGINA, Sask.—Organizing activities of the Saskatchewan Joint Board got off to a good start after the 
Joint Board convention last September, and reflect a determination to carry out plans discussed at the conven- 
tion to build the various locals affiliated with the Board. 


In the two months since the convention 
six shops have been brought in, a record 
which is in striking contrast to the total 
of 11 units organized during the entire 
year prior to the cenvention. If the pres- 
ent pace is kept up, Joint Board leaders 
expect to be able to report double or more 
newly organized members at the next an- 
nual Joint Board gathering. 


The six shops, including those already 
certified and those awaiting certifica- 
tion, are Shelly Brothers, wholesale 
food distributors in Saskatoon; Selkirk 
Hotel in Unity; O’Day Sanitone Dry 
Cleaners, Regina; Prairie Lily, Recess, 
and Dome Cafes, all in Regina. Staff 
members working in the organizing 
campaigns at these sheps were Len Wal- 
lace and Brad Fowler. 


A number of contract settlements were 
made since the convention, with most re- 
gistering wage gains and hours reduc- 
tions. Among the settled shops were Do- 
minion Fruit in Swift Current and Sas- 
katoon; Western Grocers, Campbell, Wil- 
son and Millar, National Drugs, Marshall 


Wells, and J. H. Ashdown in Saskatoon; ° 


J. M. Sinclair in Swift. Current and Es- 
tevan; Scott Fruit, Yorkton; Moose Jaw 
Steam Laundry, and Queen City Cleaners 
and Dyers in Regina. 





Smishek, on Radio, 
Hits Anti-Unionist 


RBGINA, Sask.—In a brief but devase- 
tating answer, Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek, 
in a radio broadcast over Station CFQC 
in Saskatoon last month, defended the 
role of unions in promoting democracy in 
Canada against a hysterical attack by a 
university president. 

Smishek was asked to make a reply by 
the radio station to a statement of Dr. 
Watson Kirkconnell, president of Aca- 
dian University in Nova Scotia, which 
Said: 

“A stage’on the road to dictatorship is 
the violent tactics of certain unions. They 
take the entire community by the throat 





in their demands for an even higher share 
of the national product, regardless of any 
corresponding increase in productivity. A 
government that fails to maintain the 
rule of law against strong armed union 
tactics is paving the way for dictator- 
ship.” 

In answer, Smishek charged the edu- 
cator with being “typical of those people 
who doubt and suspect democracy ... 
He either hasn’t gone to the trouble of 
finding out the truth. or is blinded by 
his bias.” ¥ 


Smishek cited readily available fig- 


ures proving that workers’ wages have 
in fact lagged far behind increases in 
their output, 


As to the “strong armed tactics” Smi- 
shek again went to the public record to 
show that less than 1% of all union agree- 
ments in Canada are affected by strikes 
each year. 

“The truth is,” Smishek told the radio 
audience, “the law of the jungle applies 
in relationships between employer and 
employee where there is no union, and 
more decent relationships exist where un- 
ion organization exists.” 











INDUSTRIAL FOGDS committee poses happily after winning first RWDSU 
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contract last month. The 45 employees, who work in the General Motors 
plant cafeteria in Oshawa, Ont., won wage boosts of 22 cents an hour. 
They're members of Local 414. 





New Handbook Aids 


Educational Program 





440’ in Ontario Tightens Steward System 


TORONTO, Ont.—RWDSU Dairy Workers Local 440 is busily engaged in a wage campaign this month, and 
in addition has undertaken an educational program for stewards, featured by publication of a new and attrac- 


tive stewards’ and officers’ handbook, 


Education Dir. Gordon Reekie is mak- 
ing a second tour of Local 440 units 
around the province to distribute the new 
handbook and acquaint stewards and of- 
ficers with its use. A first trip to the va- 
rious units resulted in tightening up the 
steward system and improving the stew- 
ards’ ability as a group to act on union 
Policies by setting up cteward councils in 
the divisions. The kcal is divided by 
geographical area. 


Among the settled contracts were 
London Pure Milk in London and Bor- 
den’s Chateau Cheese plant in Ottawa. 
In London the workers won general in- 
creases of $2 to $5 a week, an addition- 


al paid holiday and overtime pay after 
8 hours in a day. 


The Borden plant settled for 10-cent 
hourly increases, work week reduced from 
4214 to 40 hours, an additional paid holi- 
day and 75% company payment towards 
health and welfare instead of the former 
50%. 
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In negotiations were Silverwood’s in 
Guelph, Lindsay, St. Catherine’s and To- 
ronto; Maple Dairy in Woodstock; Royal 
= Tee eee 






GORDON REEKIE, 
Education Director 


JACK AMY, 
Vice-President 


Dairy, Guelph; Port Colborne, Crystal 
Dairies and Frontier Co-op in Port Col- 
borne, and Borden’s in Niagara Falls. 


DONALD GOFF, 
Stewd., Silverwoods, Toronto 





Labor Cost Ratio 
In Production 
Unknown by Most 














By Clifford A. Scotton 


OTTAWA (CPA) — Industrial 
workers receive a far smaller share 
of the retail cost of the goods they 
produce than most people imagine. 
This fact was clearly revealed by 
figures gathered by the Canadian 
Labor Congress from farmers—and 
the public generally—who made up 
the more than 20,000 visitors to the 
CLC exhibit at Ontario farm fairs 
this fall. 


The Congress, as part of a project to 
create greater understanding between in- 
dustrial workers and farmers, sent an 
educational exhibit round to a number of 
fairs this year. The tent housing the 
exhibit contained chairs for resting fair- 
weary feet and cool water for wetting 
dry throats. In addition, pamphlets, a 
farm edition of the CLC’s newspaper, and 
labor officials told visitors of the com- 
mon interests of farmers and labor and 
explained some of the misconceptions 
that are propagated by people trying to 
divide the two groups. 


A 20 cubic foot food freezer was on 
display and visitors to the CLC stand 


were asked to guess the direct labor cost 
involved in its production. 


The freezer, which retails for $619.50, 
was made by members of Local 3564 of 
the United Steelworkers. The huge, 
white, shiny box attracted much at- 
tention and nearly 20,000 guesses at 
the direct labor cost were made. 


More than 30% of the guesses were in 
excess of $300. Nearly 75 out of every 100 
guesses erred on the high side; more 
than half the guesses were over $100 too 
much. The direct labor cost of the $619.50 
freezer was only $91.84. 


Woman’s Guess Wins 


A farm housewife, Mrs. Kilburn Beal 
of Cainsville, near Brantford was incre- 
dulous when she heard that her guess of 
$91.82 was the closest. Other near misses 
were between 15 and 20 cents away from 
the correct answer. 





Canada Unionists 
At 15 Million 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Latest estimates of 
Canadian union membership show nearly 
114 million Canadians in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor, according to Labor Depart- 
ment figures. The new totals, which were 
tabulated following the merger of the 
Trades and Labor Congress and the Can- 
adian Congress of Labor last April, show 
just under 75% of all unionists in the 
country affiliated with the new Canadian 
Labor Congress. 


The figures below do not include the 
affiliations of the One Big Union and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen with the CLC total. 


Branches Members 
Canadian Labour 





2. ceed acand 5,238 1,030,000 
AFL-CIO/CLC ....... 3,527 821.000 
CLC only 6 ae ee 203,000 
AFL-CIO directly " 
chartered locals 
(affiliated with CLC) 49 6,000 
Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 432 101,000 
American Federation of 
Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organiza- 
tion only .. : ee — Se 1,000 
International Railway 
Brotherhoods .. ; 366 44.000 
Unaffiliated International 
Unions .. ceca’ a oa 81,000 
Unaffiliated National, 
regional and local 
organizations ........ 532 94,000 
NE. whe sa OU bore dua 6,762 1,351,000 
rwdsu RECORD 
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GOV. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


How Labor's Political Efforts 
Paid Off in 56 Election 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


On Election night, in the first flush of his 
landslide victory, President Eisenhower said, 
“America has approved of modern Repub- 
licanism.” 

But a week later, when it was clear that his 
victory had been a personal one while his party 
had suffered a defeat at the polls, Ike told his 
press conference, “If they (the American peo- 
ple) don’t approve what I stand for, I would not 
understand why they voted for me.” 


That was something that many political ob- 
servers were trying to figure out. Even before all 
the returns were in, Time Magazine, which sup- 
ported Eisenhower, was admitting that “millions 
of U. S. voters split their tickets in an astonish- 
ing personal tribute to the President ...—a fact 
that made shaky even Ike’s own claim that his 
was a victory for ‘modern Republicanism.’” 


Ike himself interpreted the election results 
as a warning to the GOP’s Old Guard that “‘some 
change in the understanding that the public has 
of the Republican party is necessary.” No Repub- 
lican could argue with that; the results showed 
all too clearly that the public, in the very act of 
giving Ike a landslide, had repudiated his party. 


First Time in 100 Years 


When the election figures were carefully ex- 
amined, the extent of the voters’ repudiation of 
the GOP was even more startling. For the first 
time in more than 100 years, a President’s victory 
was coupled with a defeat for his own party’s 
Congressional candidates—and this was a Presi- 
dential candidate who had gotten 383 electoral 
votes more than his opponent, and nearly 10 mil- 
lion more popular votes. 

Even Ike’s p@rsonal choices fared no better 
than the run-of-the-mill Republicans. His good 
friend and convention keynoter, Gov. Arthur 
Langlie of Washington was defeated by Sen. War- 
ren Magnuson; former Interior Sec. Douglas Mc- 
Kay was beaten by Sen. Wayne Morse; golf com- 
panion Gov. Dan Thornton was clobbered by John 
Carroll in Colorado’s Senate race. And Demotrats 
wound up with 29 out gf-48 governors. 

In other races, Republicans were elected only 
by virtue of the landslide quality of Ike’s vote, 
which carried along others on the ticket. In New 
York, for instance, Eisenhower's plurality of 1,- 
500,000 swept Jacob Javits into a Senate victory 
over Mayor Robert F. Wagner, even though Javits 
ran more than a million votes behind Ike. In New 
Jersey, the Ike sweep and the collapse of the big- 
city Democratic organizations gave 12 House seat 
to the GOP, only two to the Democrats. . 

What about labor’s political efforts: did they 
pay off? 

On balance, they did. While labor-supported 
candidates Stevenson and Kefauver lost the big 
prizes, the labor-liberal bloc in the new Congress 
was substantially strengthened. Here is where the 
gains were scored: 

SENATE: Of 30 labor-backed candidates, 15 


won. Many of the losers had been given little or 
no chance of winning, since they were running 
in overwhelmingly Republican states. Positive 
labor gains were scored in the victories of Morse, 
Ore.; Magnuson, Wash.; Clark, FPenn.; Carroll, 
Colo.; Hennings, Mo.; and Church, Idaho, as well 
as the reelectiorof other Democrats. Two Repub- 
licans, Javits and Cooper, are members of the 
GOP liberal wing. The only serious loss among lib- 
eral Senators seeking reelection was Earle Clem- 
ents of Kentucky. Twocandidates generally con- 
sidered anti-labor were elected: Revercomb of 
West Virginia, and Lausche of Ohio. Labor could 
also count as its victory the defeat of such arch- 
reactionary Republicans as Welker, Bender, and 
Duff. 


HOUSE: Of 288 labor-backed candidates, 161 
were elected. By and large, the House retained 
the same Democratic-Republican ratio as in the 
54 elections. Only 20 seats changed from one 
party to the other; of these the Democrats won 
11, the GOP nine. Significant victories were scored 
by Santangelo, N. Y. who defeated incumbent 
Donovan; Saund, Calif., who became the first 
native of India to be elected to Congress after 
defeating millionairess Jacqueline Cochran Od- 
lum; all Democratic leaders of the House. 


THE STATES: Of 24 labor-backed guberna- 
torial candidates, 16 were elected. Democrats 
gained governorships of Massachusetts, dowa, 
Oregon, Kansas and Washington from Repub- 
licans, but lost Ohio, New Mexico and West 
Virginia. In two states, Washington and Kansas, 
heavy turnouts of union members and tneir fam- 
ilies were due to concern over “right-to-work” 


legislation. In Washington, voters overwhelm- 


ingly rejected a “right-to-work” law by a two- 
to-one margin, while Kansas elected a Democrat 
pledged to oppose such legislation. 


THE FUTURE: Liberal-labor forces were 
optimistic over prospects for 1958, when one-third 
of the Senate and the entire House will be up 
for reelection. On labor’s “must-defeat” list for 
*58 are such senators as McCarthy, Jenner, 
Bricker, Byrd, Goldwater and Knowland—to 
name but a few. 


o 7 * 
Summing up a review of the election results, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany had this to say 
about the people’s repudiation of the GOP: 


“Considering the record-breaking propor- 
tions of the Eisenhower’ victory, this was little 
short of a political miracle. I am convinced that 
it was due in a large part to the educational work 
of labor. The Committee on Political Education, 
the political arm of the AFL-CIO, has con- 
centrated its efforts, day in and day out through- 
out the year, on the election of liberal progres- 
Sive candidates to Congress. 


“While the 85th Congress will net be pre- 
dominantly liberal, we now have renewed hope 
for accomplighing that objective in 1958.” 


9@ 
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Facts About Benefits 000-( 00-0000 


Under Social Security 





WORKER $ Site Pe shee 


For Women, Disabled x ie SOCIAL SECURITY PURPOSES « NOT FOR IDENTIFICATION 












































Who 





Working 
women, age 62 





The facts below summarize the 1956 changes in the Social Security law, including 
new provisions lowering retirement age for women and providing benefits to dis- 
abled employees at age 50. On January 1, 1957, ALL covered employees and their 
employers begin paying additional tar of ¥% Of 1% on earnings up to $4,200 a year; 
this will finance new disability benefit. Other minor changes deal with benefit 
rights of a remarried widow, and the period during which survivors can apply for 
benefits. You can get information on these, as well as detailed information on how 


What 








Those retiring at 62 get 80% of full bene- 
fit; at 63, they get 8625%; at 64, 93 1/3. 
Eample: a woman with average monthly 
earnings of $250 would get $70.80 a month 
if she retires at 62; $76.70 at 63; $82.60 
at 64; $88.50 at 65 or later. Reduced bene- 
fits are not increased at age 65: payments 
to a working woman’s dependents are not 
reduced, no matter when worker retires. 


How 











Those retiring at 62 get 75% of full bene- 


At least 1144 years or more of covered 
employment are required to be eligible for 
benefits. If you have 10 years or more of 
covered employment since 1936, you are 
fully sured no matter when you retire. 





















































to apply for benefits at your nearest Social Security office. 


When 





Benefits begin 
November, 1956 




















Wives of fit; at 63, they get 83 1/3; at 64, 91 2/3. : 
Example: a wife whose retired husband If your husband is receiving Social Secu- 
covered gets $98.50 a month will get $37 if she rity benefits, you may claim a wife’s bene- Benefits begin 
employees, claims benefits at 62, $41.10 at 63, $45.20 fits at any time you choose after reaching November, 1956 
age 62 at 64, or $49.30 at 65 or later. Reduced 62. Visit your nearest Social Security dis- 
benefits taken at 62, 63 or 64 remain per- trict office. 
manently reduced. However, if husband 
dies, widow gets full benefits. 
pen ad The covered employee (deceased husband) Benefits begin 
Full benefits, must have been fully insured under Social ’ November, 1956 
employees, Security. 
age 62 
Mothers of The covered employee (deceased child) 
covered row H havé left no widow, widower or child Benefits begin 
employees Full benefits. who could get monthly Social Security November, 1956. 
. ‘ payments, and must have furnished at 
age Se least half of the mother’s support. 
Full benefits; the same amount as you You must be totally and permanently dis- . 
would receive if you were 65. However if abled, and have been disabled at least 6 Benefits begin 
Disabled you are also receiving any federal dis- months, You must be fully insured under July, 1957. 
ability benefit (like a veteran’s disability Social Security; in addition, you must Applications 
employees, pension) or workmen’s compensation, your have worked at least 5 out of the last 10 accepted now. 
age 50 or older Social Security benefit is reduced by that years, 114 out of the last 3 years in covered 
; amount. employment. 
If disabled in 
No benefits, but you may have your Social 1956 or earlier, 
Disabled Security earnings record “frozen.” This Same as above. apply before 
om loyees will prevent your later benefits from being June 30, 1957 to 
P " reduced because of little or no earnings have earnings 
under age 50 while you are disabled. sean Seat. 
Disabled Pull benefit for both disabled children and Child must have been -totally and per- ° 
children, their mothers. Such children receive bene- manently disabled before reaching age 18, Benefits begin 
18 or older fits if either the father or mother is re- must be unmarried and must be dependent January, 1957. 
ead . ceiving old--age benefits, or if they have on a parent entitled to old-age benefits, Applications 
their lost the support of a parent through death, or @ survivor of a deceased parent who accepted now. 
mothers » A mother with such a child in her care was insured under Social Security, 
will draw benefit as long as the child does, 
@ 10 rwdsu RECORD 
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Record's Stan Glaubach 
Wins Top Art Honors 


New honors are being heaped on Stanley Glaubach,.The Record’s up- 
and-coming young art editor. His talent and tremendous versatility are 
winning wide recognition in one of the toughest and most competitive of 
professions: commercial art. 


At 32, Stan has behind him 12 years of work as a full-time artist since he grad- 
uated from Cooper Union in 1944. During that time, he has done jobs as big as a 
60-foot display for the United Nations, and as small as a three-dimensional kitchen, 
complete with mother and child, that fits inside a 12-inch-high bell jar. He counts 
among his clients such firms as Columbia Broadcasting System, National Broad- 
casting, Co., Columbia Pictures, Sports Illustrated Magazine, and many others. He 
has done TV commercials for Mounds Candy and Sunoco gasoline, as well as station 
breaks for CBS—to name only a few. And he’s taught art at his alma mater, 
Cooper Union. 


During the past year, Stan’s work has received a number of coveted awards. 
Among them are a Certificate of Excellence from the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, two awards from the Art Directors Club, a gold medal from the Direct Mail 
Advertising Ass'n, and selection of one of his creations among the ten outstanding 
examples of American advertising art chosen by the international art magazine, 
“Graphis.” 


Stan’s interest in labor publications dates back to 1948, when he became a mem- 
ber of District 65’s Display Local, and began contributing to 65’s newspaper “Union 
Voice,” whose staff he joined in 1952. With the merger, he became part of The 
Record’s staff. He also serves as art editor of “1199 Drug News” published by RWDSU 
Local 1199. His wife, Marjorie, herself a gifted artist, illustrates children’s books, 
in addition to bringing up two little Glaubachs, Neil and Gwen. She has eontributed 
her delightful illustrations to The Record on a number of occasions—a kind of bonus 
that’s added to the great contribution her husband makes to every issue. 


—p> 


Samples of Stan Glaubach’s commercial art work include, top to 
bottom: trade publication ad for CBS; manikins he designed for 

° Sports Illustrated to show football plays—hailed as outstanding SI 
feature; a 10-ft.-high display of top CBS radio personalities; an 
award-winning brochure for NBC; cover for Victor Borge record 
album; UN display in lobby of General Assembly building. 


November 25, 1956 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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‘Against Fluoridation, for Proper Diet’ 


To the Editer: 


In one of your latest *issues, you: had an article entitled “Fluoridation”— 
Great Public Advance or Public Menace?” written by Dr. Harold Aaron. 

The latest scientific findings point out that fluoridation is undesirable on 
the ground that it represents an attempt to treat an effect without removing 
the cause. Tooth decay results exclusively from the eating of refined. starches 
sugars. If these worthless as well as harmful commodities were removed 

the diet, tooth decay would be brought to a virtual halt. Filouridation, at 
is merely a crutch to be used as a license for faulty eating habits. _ 

In addition, it is known that this chemical is a by-product of the aluminum 
try and there is much to be gained from the sale of this item for which 
there is little outlet at present.. A much better and safer use should be found 
by the research departments of this industry. 

If folks would care to Jook into the truth of their eating habits and learn 
how to get along very nicely without the soft white breads and the innumer- 
able processed and sugared products with which all of our supermarkets are 
overflowing, it might create a hardship on the manufacturers of these highly 
advertised items, BUT it would keep our teeth and especially our children’s 
teeth from being ravaged with dental caries and early bridges. 


It is a well-known fact that the Eskimos and Indians retain practically 
every tooth in their heads to a ripe old age, but only when they partake of our 
“civilized foods” do they encounter the same difficulty of the white man. 


GERTRUDE H, LIPKIN 
* Bronx, New York. 


Age 


F 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Most leading scientific authorities regard jlouridation 
as helpful, not harmful. On Nov. 15, scientists from the government’s Nat'l 
Institute of Dental Research reported their statistics show flouridation cuts 
tooth decay, does not harm gums. 





Praises Articles on Retail Unions Abroad 


To the Editor: 


I have read, with keen “interest, the two articles you have run in The 
Record dealing with your counterpart unions in Sweden and Norway. Permit 
me to congratulate you, not only on your methods of presentation but, more 
important, on the whole idea of bringing to the members of your union factual 
information about the working, and living conditions of your colleagues in 
other lands. 


In my opinion, it is not often enough that such articles appear in U. 8. 
trade union papers. I firmly believe that only as we learn more about the life 
and the problems of workers in other countries can we hope to make a real 
contribution towards world peace. I want you to know that you and’ The Record 
are making what I believe is a sound step in this direction. 


It is my hope that your efforts along this line will continue to bear fruit 
and I wish you, The Record and the officers and members of the RWDSU, 
complete success in your endeavors. Please do not hesitate to call upon us if 
we can be of any assistance to you in aiding your members to learn more about 
our 55 million members in the 83 countries in which they live. 


BILL KEMSLEY 
U. 8S. Representative, Int’l Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


To Help A void Arteriosclerosis: 


- 








Cut Down on Animal Fats 


By DR. MORRIS BRAND 


Scientific research is finding a definite relationship between fat cal- 
ories in our diet and the development of arteriosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries) without knowing the cause for the deposits of fatty and chalky 
compounds in the inner lining of arteries. 


Not only should the number of calories derived from fat in the diet be con- 
sidered, but also the total caloric intake, particularly for people who are overweight. 
The medical profession knows there is no one panacea and that the few drugs avail- 
able that may possibly prevent the development or reduce the amount of existing 
arteriosclerosis cannot be given in a practical worthwhile method because of the side 
reactions to the high dosages needed. , 

Physicians who accept the research findings are recommending the reduction of 
the fat calories in the diet. It is known that the dietary fat content can be as low 
as 12 percent—as was found in Japan—without causing any nutritional difficulties. 

It is therefore helpful to those who wish to start some preventive medical care 
at home to know which of the fats and oils should be eliminated and which cah be 
used. 
Chemically there are two types of fatty compounds: the “saturated” and the 
“unsaturated” fats. The saturated fats and oils are to be avoided. These fats are 
those which are generally solid at room temperature and include butter, mutton and 
beef fat, fat in milk, margarine, lard and the cooking fats which are found in cans 
and are of soft consistency. The unsaturated fats are generally those that at room 
temperature are usually liquid, like cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn oils. ; 

It is advisable therefore not only to avoid any visible solid fats but to eliminate 
it in our cooking by not eating foods fried in saturated fats. Broil all foods so that 
if there is any fat in them it will melt off. 

Other foods that contain visible and non-visible fatty compounds that should 
be decreased or avoided entirely are egg yolk; sweet and sour creams; butter; fresh 
and dried whole milk; meat and fowl fats; cream cheeses; brains, liver, kidney, 
sweetbreads, giblets; ice cream; mayonnaise containing egg yolk; pies, breads, rolls, 
cookies, cakes and other foods baked with shortening; chocolate containing milk 
products and nuts; avocados, olives and coconut. The shift should be from animal 
to vegetable fats. 

Do not fail to consult your family physician because it is necessary to establish 
a balance of proteins, vegetable oils, carbohydrates and vitamins. 


—From AFL-CIO News 





LOVE ME TENDER—x** 


Elvis Presley fans will not be disappointed in Love Me 
Tender, first mévie starring the teen-agers’ delight. With hips 


” gyrating, he sings four typical Presley songs, and even though 


the story line has Elvis dying at the end, his image is super- 
imposed on the screen at the fadeout as he sings the title 
song. Surprisingly, Elvis turns out to have acting ability, re- . 
vealing sensitivity and depth. ee 

The story line is something else, quite 
shallow and weak. Love Me Tender tells | 
of four brothers, three of whom have 
fought in the Civil War and return when 
the war has ended. It highlights the love 
of Vance (Richard Egan) for the youngest : 
boy Clint (Elvis Presley) who alone did 
not fight in the war. The climactic phase 
of the story is Clint’s love for Cathy (Debra 
Paget), and his discovery that Cathy and : 
Vance had been in love before the war. : 
The chief complication is the belief that Elvis Presley 
Vance was killed in battle. A secondary theme involves the 
holdup of a railroad payroll in which Vance and the other 
brothers participate. Unlike the movie’s close which finds 
Elvis dying, this theme has a happy ending when the money is 
returned to the government. : 





For that impossible-to-tally group of Elvis Presley fans, 
Love Me Tender is a must. For those who shudder at his 
very name—Elvis isn’t that bad; he can act, anyway. For the 
rest of us somewhere in between, this is a movie to take or 
leave, and since there are many good movies around, millions 
undoubtedly will choose the latter. 

—SARAH MINOR 


THE BRAVE ONE—* 


The story of a boy and his love for the bull he raised 
from birth is the theme of this King Brothers CinemaScope 
“bullderdash”. The Mexican peon child, played by English- 
born, blue-eyed Michel Ray, brings little meaning to his con- 
trived part. Even the authentic scenic effects (having been 
filmed entirely on location in Mexico) are stereo-typed, like 
calendar pictures. There are the everlastingly hackneyed mud 
huts, slow-moving, sombrero-wearing Mexicans, the burros, 

“=a the cactus plants, the sunsets. Even when 
; the pace changes to the tempo of cosmo- 
R , politan Mexico City, views of El Palazzo de 
‘4 Cortez, the most splendiforous bullfighting 
‘| arena in the world, and a statue of the 
“4 Emancipator Juarez, have less effect on 
“4 the viewer than a travelogue. 


‘«j The musical score by Victor Young is 

Pj geared to the rest of the artifice. A shat- 

4 tering crescendo is reached when eleven- 

4 year-old Leonardo (the boy) rushes into 

4 the bull ring to his Gitano (the bull). 

Miche! Ray  ciutching the one-ton murderous behemoth 

to himself, he embraces and kisses el toro. As they walk from 

the arena nuzzling one another, a hush comes over the throng 

of 80,000. Leonardo speaks through tears to Gitano: “Now, my 
little gypsy, we shall live.” No kidding. . 

When Leonardo is not pitching woo with Gitano, he’s 
running. He runs through the pampas by night and by day. 
He runs the gamut of Mexico City and its historic outskirts. 
They even manage to create an unexciting, never-ending bull 
fight. One almost expects or hopes for some comic relief in 
the person of a Cantinflas, to rush into the arena and parody 
this farce of tireless matador and tireless bull. Who’s brave? 
Maybe the producer. 





—VERA BERNARD 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
kkk kkk xk 


Marcelino fhe Rack Love Me Tender 
Teen Age Rebel 
The Opposite Sex 


Friendly Persuasion The Mountain 


Around The World 
in 80 Days 


The Ten Command- 
ments 


Death of a 
Giant The Solid Gold Scoundrel 
The Silent World Cadillac The Girl He Left 
Lust For Life _ The Best Things in Behind 


Life are Free 
War and Peace 
Tea & Sympathy * 


The Brave One 


The Sharkfighters . 
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The Way They Are Treated Shames All Americans 


By BERNARD STEPHENS 


“The sheep over there in that field are better than we are. They 
have a shepherd to watch the flock and dogs that protect them in- 
stead of biting them. Here in the camp it is one bite after another. 
They bite your wages and they bite your self-respect.” 


The speaker is a Mexican migratory worker, or “bracero,” here in the 
United States as a contract laborer to work in the fields picking fruit and 
vegetables. This year approximately 500,000 Mexicans like him will work in 
more than one-half of the states of the U. S. under agreement between the 
United States and Mexican governments. 


On its face, bringing in these workers appears to make sense: the farm 
areas of large sections of the United States require great number of sea- 
sonal workers to quickly harvest the crops; such workers are not avail- 
able in the United States today in a period of prosperity; in Mexico some 
two million workers are willing to supplement their meager earnings with 
five or six weeks of work in the States. 


But this apparently ideal situation, in which the needs of U. S. farmers 
for seasonal labor and the needs of Mexican laborers for additional income 
can both be met, is being destroyed by the greed of the employers. Not 
only is the program under which the workers are brought in being under- 
mined, but the U. S. as a whole is held responsible in the eyes of the world 
for the exploitation that is being practiced. 


a 


The migratory Mexican workers discussed here are not the “Wetbacks” 
(those who enter illegally, presumably by swimming the Rio Grande river). 
Closer guarding of the border has cut the Wetback influx to a trickle. The 
big problem today is that of migratory workers entering the States legally, 
under formal agreements between the United States and Mexico, and 
covered also by formal contracts between workers and their employers. 


Agreements Not Lived Up To 


The various agreements would seem to give adequate protection to the 
migratory farm worker against the greed of the employer—if they were 
adequately enforced. The agreements between the United States and 
Mexico, for example, provide that the workers shall receive wages at the 
prevailing rate of domestic farm workers; guarantees of enough work to 
cover “normal living needs”; adequate housing and food; the right to have 
committees represent the men to discuss grievances, clearly stated pay 
rates, and itemized deductions; protection of civil rights under the law 
of Mexico and the United States. 


Are these protections being enforced? An extensive study by Ernesto 
Galarza for the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, 
declares: $ 


“If, on close inspection, it turned out that the hundreds of thousands 


' .of Mexican alien contract workers were actually enjoying these rights, 


privileges and prerogatives as law and custom seem to intend they should, 
the example would be impressive. What are the facts? Do theory and prac- 
tice come even reasonably close? Unfortunately, the answer has to be 
negative. Anyone who thinks otherwise should talk to the braceros them- 
selves, as I did.” 


November 25, 1956 


Mr. Galarza talked with hundreds of the Mexicans in many camps. 
The quotations in his study, titled “Strangers in Our Fields,” are bitter and 
heartrending. They demand the close attention of trade unionists, and 
immediate corrective steps by the arm of our government entrusted with 
policing the migratory worker program, the U. S. Dept. of Labor. Here 
are some examples: 


ON HOUSING: “We are sleeping in a barn which was used for the cows when 
we moved in. The cracks between the wall planks are about eight or ten centimeters 
wide. This makes good ventilation for the cattle but it allows the wind to pass over 
our bunks at night. The smell inside the bunkhouse is repelling. There has been 
no inspector in the camp since we have been occupying it. The only one who comes 
to see us is the Father who hears confessions and says the rosary. We are ashamed 
for him on account of the smell of the cows... .” 


ON EARNINGS: “I worked four weeks in the pea picking. The best pickers made 
three or four baskets a day. We were paying $1.75 for board. I made so little I owed 
the camp restaurant $5 at the end of the month... . Today about half of the people 
in the camp did not go to pick. There are some 200 men here. There Was not enough 
work for everybody. That’s the way it passes since we came. You work one day and 
the other no. The four men in our bunkhouse are making about $12 a week after 
board. It is 20 days since the contractor paid me. I have no cents in the pocket... .” 


ON FOOD: “In this camp food is a serious problem. They charge us $1.75 a 
day, but it seems that this food could be bought for 75 cents. We asked for permis- 
sion to cook our own meals and we asked for cooking utensils, like it says in the 
contract. The camp boss said it is part of the contract that we should eat in the 
commissary restaurant. We have to eat in the commissary restaurant or the con- 
tract will be cancelled. . . . It is common for the men to complain of the meals, but 
you have to speak of this matter with precaution. Three men in the bunkhouse got 
sick in the stomach. When they got well they had trouble with the cook because 
they said they got sick from the sour beans. These men were taken to another camp.” 


ON RECORDS AND DEDUCTIONS: “The contractor does not give a receipt 
for the work. He puts down the figures in a book. He has all the proofs and we have 
none. When we try to argue he says, ‘You are trying to cheat the company that 
brought you here from Mexico so you could send your families some cents to keep 
them from starving.’ They do not give a receipt for this money. Also the wage is 
changed from the figures in the contract. I do not think they go by the contract in 
any manner. ... We are paid with checks at this camp. Some checks have stubs 
but they do not have written anything more than the wage left after they have 
taken out everything. This is the way we are paid and everything is figured out for 
you. If you ask any questions to have them explained to you they get very mad.” 


ON WORKER REPRESENTATION: “It is not a matter of a strike. It is a mat- 
ter of discussion, but everything looks like a strike to the Association. How can you 
strike when you are already in jail?. .. There is no committee to represent the work- 
ers in this camp. It would be a very favorable thing to have such a committee. There 
are many new men and they are lost. But the camp boss does not wish to talk to 
the men in a committee. He says if we desire to talk with him we have to come to 
the office one at a time.” 


The conclusions reached By Mr. Galarza’s extensive survey are not 
pretty for Americans to contemplate. “Unless he is very lucky,” the report 
concludes, the Mexican migratory worker “has encountered ignorance, pre- 
judice and discrimination; he has learned what loneliness in the midst of a 
crowd can mean; he has suffered exploitation, abuse and injustice. If he is 
lucky, the bracero may have returned to Mexico a little richer; if unlucky, 
he may be poorer. In either case he certainly is wiser.” 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


Considering ail the other investigations going on these days, I think 
somebody ought to find out what children are up to. 


Something is brewing. The air is teeming with restlessness, secrecy 
and intrigue. Things are going on, and. pretty suspicious things, too. 


Take tinfoil, for instance. Children everywhere are saving tinfoil. They 
are also collecting rubber bands and bubblegum wrappers. And just try to 
find out what they’re saving them for! 


The children refuse to talk. They aren’t answering any questions. 
When you ask them why they want these things, they avert their eyes and 





mumble that they don’t know. They just go on saving tinfoil, rubber bands 
and bubblegum wrappers, and mum’s the word. 


Furthermore, they are making a stockpile of odd socks. Every week 
three or four socks turn up missing around our house. Why? That’s a good 
question. I keep asking the children, who refuse even to discuss the subject. 
They just shrug their shoulders. 


Another question that needs some probing is what do children do all 
the time. If you ask them where they’re going, they say “out.” If you ask 
them where they’ve been, they answer, “Oh, around.” And, if you inquire 
what they’ve been doing, the answer is, “Oh, nothing much.” 


We ought to have these facts, and my personal opinion is that it will 





take a Congressional investigation to get them. 


Children’s activities are as secret and mysterious as an espionage ring’s. 
They even address each other by assumed names. Take my children, for 
instance. At various times they are Grace or Sherlock or Annie Oakley or 
Trigger. Their fellow operators conceal their identities under such aliases 
as Long John, Gina, Fury, Debbie and Eddie. 


Moreover, the children cloak themselves in disguises. They wander 
around swathed in sheets and they dress in their mothers’ clothes and pull 
nylon stockings over their faces. Sometimes they paint each other’s faces 
with lipsticks. What are they doing that makes it necessary for therm to 
move under wraps? 


It is all most alarming. And—worst of all—I think they are working 
on a secret weapon. I overheard them the other day, discussing an atom 
mathine. There was some loose speculation on whether or not it would 
blow up the whole world. 


A few minutes later they came around to ask me for some paper clips 
and a powder puff. What’s more, I don’t know where all my clothespins 
have disappeared to. 


How do you know they can’t construct an atom machine out of paper 
clips, clothespins, a powder puff, tinfoil and bubblegum wrappers? What 
makes you so sure? 





Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 








The Cost of Heating; 
Tips on Furnaces, 
Gas, Oil, Electric Units 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert fog The Record 


With many families modernizing their home-heating 
and water-supply systems, how to buy furnaces and hot- 
water heaters are frequent questions. High heating costs 
have become a major problem with the steady rise in utility 
rates and fuel prices. While natural gas i§ reasonable in 
some areas, it is disappointingly expensive in others. Natural 
gas is twice as “hot” (supplies twice as many BTU’s). as 
manufactured or mixed gas. But some utility companies bill 
customers on the basis of heat units consumed rather than 
the number of cubic feet used, so the customer loses the 


* potential cost-saving of natural gas. Also, the utilities charge 


industrial users much less for natural gas than homeowners, 
sometimes only one-fifth as much, so homeowners pay the 
lion’s share of transporting natural gas into the area. 


At the same time, homeowners have been plagmed by increases 
in the price of oil. In some parts of the country, oil now costs 25 
percent more than five years ago. Especially -irritating and costly 
has been this year’s boost. In recent years, the tendency of oil com- 
panies has been to lower prices in the slack summer season, raise 
them in the fall, and often raise them a second time in mid-winter. 
Thus each year they generally managed to raised the price one 
notch. However, this past summer, in many large consuming areas 
they omitted the usual price cut, but raised the price in the fall any- 
way, so that at winter’s beginning, the oil companies are already one 
price increase ahead of the public. 


Here are questions readers have asked. 
Could you compare the cost of gas vs. oil heat? 


Comparative costs vary in different areas. In eastern Ohio, for 
example, where there is heavy industrial and consumer usage, and 
huge underground storage facilities, the cost of heating with natural 
gas is comparatively lew. Pittsburghers, too, enjoy relatively low 
natural gas costs, although not as reasonable as some grades of 
coal. In New York City gas costs about twice as much as in Texas. 
In some towns in New York State, gas and oil are close to each other 
in cost, but in Rochester natural gas is more expensive, while in 
nearby Syracuse it costs less than oil. In seaboard cities where oil 
can be brought in by inexpensive tanker transportation, oil is less 
expensive than in some inland areas. 


Simplest formula we can offer is that where gas cost more than 
$1.10 per thousand cubic feet, and oil is less than 15.4 cents a gallon, 
oil is cheaper. Or you can compare the cost in your area by getting 
local prices and the heat rating in therms for gas supplied by the 
local gas company. Usually, natural gas supplies 10 therms per 1000 
cubic feet; mixed gas 8 to 9; manufactured gas, 5 to 7; oil, 144 per 
gallon; hard coal (stove and nut grade) 270 per ton, and a good 
grade of soft coal, 280 per ton. Then divide the price of each by 
the number of therms and compare cost per therm. 


However, oil burners and coal stokers entail an additional elec- 
tricity cost for operating the motors. For oil burners, the University 
of Illinois Small Home Council says this comes to one-tenth a 
kilowatt hour per gallon of oil, and stokers, 10-kilowatt hours per 
ton of coal. 


How can we keep down the bills? 


With fuel costs high, whether you burn gas or oil, it’s important 
to keep the burner at top efficiency and your house thoroughly 
insulated and weatherstripped. Both gas and oil burners need yearly 
servicing, including oiling and cleaning. In the case of hot-air sys- 
tems, air filters should be replaced because clogged filters cut heat, 
necessitate service calls and increase fuel bills. 


An oil burner needs expert adjustment of the air intake which 
can be determined accurately only by analyzing the fuel gasses, as 
your serviceman should do. The flame is also a clue to whether the 
burner is operating efficiently. For gun-type high-pressure burners, 
the flame should be orange-yellow, bushy and even in shape, and 
should never look or sound like a blowtorch or show more than a 
slight tinge of smoke at the tips. There should be no visible smoke 
coming from your chimney. 


Can you advise on a water heater for a family of four? 


Gas water heaters are generally cheaper to operate than electric 
ones, except possibly in areas of cheap electric power like the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Gas also permits a smaller tank, because of its higher 
recovery rate. A family of four with an automatic washer, but just 
one bath and no dishwasher, should probably have a 40-gallon heater 
with gas, and a 60-80-gallon éne with electricity. Electric water 
heaters have the advantage of complete cleanliness. Since they 
require no fuel, electric water heaters can be placed anywhere in 
the house, preferably close to the kitchen sink to avoid long ‘hot- 
water pipe connections. It doesn’t pay to buy a cheap water heater 
because you'll simply use more fuel and have to replace it sooner. 
On the other hand there is a noticeable price difference, often as 
much as $30-$40, between the advertised brands and the private- 
brand water heater of large retailers. 


Thin-gauge galvanized water heaters should be avoided. Heavy- 
gauge galvanized heaters are generally satisfactory, engineers advise.- 
Their cost falls into the same price bracket as the popular glass- 
liner water heater. The glass heaters can’t rust but it is difficult 
for manufacturers to control their quality and sometimes the glass 
lining is uneven, which no one knows until a failure occurs. Thus 
the guarantee is extra important. Minimum guarantee should be for 
ten years with the second five years pro-rated. 


Costliest tanks are aluminum or copper, advisable if water as 
hot as 180 degrees is desired. But you really may not need water 
that hot for laundering. Government specialists say 140-160 degrees 
is sufficient: Be sure any gas heater is approved by the American 
Gas Association. 
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— Agbtor vide of he 


The day was rainy and the cellar leaked. Bertram, 
five, was having a wonderful time sloshing around 
in the water when his mother caught him, soaked to 
the skin. As punishment he was ordered to stay in 
his room until his pants were dry. 

A short time later his mother heard a commotion 
in the basement, “Are you down there wetting your 
pants again?” she bellowed. 

There was a long pause and then a deep masculine 
voice replied; 

“NO, Ma’am, I’m just reading the meter.” 


54c an Hour ‘Executive’ 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. — The incredible extents to 
which some employers will go to chisel on minimum 
wage laws was dramatized in a case carried to the 
State Superior Court by an almost-disbelieving State 
Department of Labor. The issue involved a motel em- 
ployee who was being paid $50 for a 93-hour week— 
averaging 54c-an-hour. The Labor Department ordered 
the motel to pay the man the state minimum wage of 
75c-an-hour. In reply the motel owners announced 
that they considered the 54c-an-hour clerk “an eX- 





ecutive” and therefore’ exempt from the minimum 
wage law! 


Inviting a friend to his wedding anniversary, the 
fellow explained: “We’re on the seventh floor, Apart- 
ment D. Just touch the button with your elbow.” 

“And why should I use my elbow?” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake! You're not coming empty- 
handed, are you?” ’ 


Checkoff by a Nose 


MEXICO CITY—A one-time union member, who left 
the jewelry-manufacturing industry to follow his first 
love—horse racing—passed away but didn’t forget his 
former union brothers in his will. When his will was 
probated the union leaders discovered to their amaze- 
ment that they had been left a promising two-year-old 
filly, but the will specified that the horse had to be 
raced. They knew nothing about horse racing but 
rather than give up the filly they hired a jockey. On 
its first time out the horse—named Checkoff by the 
Union—finished a sad last and the disillusioned union 
leaders were ready to give up on horse racing for good, 
Then someone told them the jockey they had hired was 
non-union. The jockey was fired and a union jockey 























IM AGAINST UNIONS : NAME ONE THING 

BARNEY... THEY RE SELESS.. THEY DID FOR ME... 
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replaced him, From, that time on—whether due to the 
union jockey ‘or not-the horse won consistently. 
& . . 


Stern of eye, the business executive was interview- 
ing his daughter’s yoang man. 

“So you want to marry Mabel?” he demanded curtly. 

“Yes, sir,” stammered the young man. “I—we—I 
love her.” P 

“Well, I can’t see my way to accepting your offer 
at present,” snapped her father. “But I'll keep your 
name and address before me, and if nothing better 
turns up, you may hear from me again.” 

a 7 = 


‘No Smoking’ 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand.—The Standard, of- 
ficial organ of the New Zealand labor movement, paid 
tribute to the quick-wittedness of a girl clerk in a 
department.store. A customer bought a cigar in a 
department store, the paper reported, and was stop- 


ped by a salesgirl 4s he started to light it. “Please - 


observe the sign, sir,” said the girl. “What!” exploded 
the customer “You sell cigars but prohibit smoking?” 
The gir] looked at him coolly. “We also sell bath 
towels” she said. 
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(THIS HAS BEEN HIS EXCUSE 
FORNOT JOINING THE ONION 
FoR THE PAST FIVE YEARS ) 
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ii]| WITH YOUR NEW OFFICE 
ia \ BOY, GOTROX --- FINE LAD! 
SAYS, HE WON'T JOIN 

THE UNION! 
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COME COME, MAN! 
WHERES THE OLD 
ENTHUSIASM? A BRIGHT 
BOY LIKE THAT SHOULD 
GO RIGHT UP IN 
COMPANY ! 

















—By Bill Perkins’ 
ti ey LEE LLL LOLLE B 
“pssst! CONFIDENTIALLY--- 


IF HE WAS REALLY BRIGHT 
HE WOULD JOIN THE UNION!# 
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F RETAIL EMPLOYEES had a theme song, it 
would probably be titled “Weary Feet Blues.” And this 
season of the year would be the time it would be 
sung most often. 


As store workers go through the annual Christ- 
mas shopping ordeal that brings handsome profits 
to their employers, many wonder, “What are we get- 
ting out of it?” For unorganized employees, all they 
get out of it is sore feet, perhaps a Merry Christmas 
and a pat on the*back from the boss—and maybe a 
dismissal notice as a New Year’s present. 


Even union members who work in the retail in- 
dustry aren’t getting what they deserve; retail wages 
lag way behind wages in other industries. The rea- 
son: most retail employees are unorganized. The 
highest-paid industries are the ones that are most 
thoroughly organized. 


Something can be done ahkout it—if all retail 
employees, organized and unorganized, get together 
to boost wages and improve conditions throughout 
the industry. All it takes is a little extra effort: if 
every RWDSU member makes it his or her business 
to talk to at least one unorganized retail employee 
during this Christmas season, there can be a big 
change in this industry in a short time. 


Let’s put in that effort now, so that next year 
more retail employees will get a fairer share of the 
profits they help produce. With decent wages, those 
weary feet won’t ache nearly as much! 


WEARY 





